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AN ETHICAL PARADOX 
By George E. O’Dell 


"THERE are several striking paradoxes of the moral life ; 
for instance that to be happy we should not concentrate on 


being so ; that the ethical absolute is a matter of relationships ; 


that to be most finely individual we need to illustrate universal 
principles. Another such dichotomy is at least as important : 
that we should be morally severe with ourselves but less so 
towards others. This is a hard principle and many persons 
are revolted by it. But psychology and logic support it, as well 
as the wise organization of social life. Religion, in the measure 


that it is modern and civilized. is on its side. _— 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged” was self-protective 


and, while valuable, is inadequate, as is also the injunction to 
treat others as though ourselves. They are rough rules only ; 


to 0 lide after death, Catholiciem humently devieed 
tory, though Protestantism, later, retained the original 


; it judged, and that for the unrepentent sinner or, 
the heretic, was the end of the matter. 
* 
in our paradox. 
is a strange yet 
religious, it is 
to suffer from 


jet 

of 
<0 them 
condemn our- 
to follow “ the 
confess a 


that contributory cause in ive inheritance, bad home 
influences, wrong companionships, excessive temptations. It is 
in the very nature of conscience to refuse to escape thus from 
self-condemnation. But (to turn now to our fellows) “ Judge 
not” should surely be taken to mean not blindness but sym- 
thetic understanding and the will to help. It may be a postu- 

— such is the paradox— which we should apply most 
narrowly if at all to ourselves, but our fellows are, at least at 
the moment, what they are, and mere fault-finding will not 
change them. Besides, we know ourselves, but we cannot know 
all the inner conditions of others’ mental being nor all the 
circumstances which have contributed towards forming their 
delinquent personalities. Did we know all, we might wonder 
they are no worse than we find them to be! In measure 


historian of recent times have helped open our eyes, we can 
bear better with the lapses, the unkindnesses, the stumbles and 
falls or deliberate selfishness of our “ neighbours,” even of our 
intimates, as our forbears more rarely did. 


offenders is called for ; sometimes rather 


the contrary; for instance, many a life-timer would better 


either a just reprisal or the deterrence of others. 
* 


as in case orgetting happiness, we ) forget our- 
selves if we are to be generously just and constructively helpful But if thus in our personal intercourse, what of social 
towards others who have a claim upon us. So we may gain self ion? Are we right fo punish? Certainly no mere 
happiness, and so we may, equally unconscious by the way, “ —s towards . 
become better persons. 

Of course Jesus, as reported, fully understood this and never Oe returned to Ireedom , though the whole method of in- 
his tenderness illustrated it. But, paradoxically, there is carceration needs re-thinking and re-planning (as is already 
attributed to him a denunciatory spirit which can seem to our slowly being done), with emphasis as much on what is best 
present-day scientific knowledge and insight to be very harsh for the prisoner and may him into better ways, as on 
indeed. At least, until we remember what is now known by 
the critical student of records concerning the historic back- 

In the 
idyllic community about to be established on earth by miracu- But this is illustrative only. The thought to be expressed 
lous means the “good” were to be segregated and the un- here is as to the need of continual re-fashioning of our ways, 
repentant refused either immediate admission or any second in the light of modern knowledge, so that fundamental ethicai 
chance. The dream of a new earthly paradise there and then demands, long discerned and proclaimed by one and another 
ethical genius, may break through the crust of traditional and 
ineffective practice and promote more right human living. 
on Christian ethics—Sir John *s Ecce Homo—that moral 
worse, practice must not be literalist and merely traditional and con- 
servative, but be re-thought progressively in terms of our own 
or any later time; otherwise, said Seeley to his fellow be- 
levers, “ Unto what then were ye baptized?” Established 
First, religion must modernize our social conscience, or it will, slowly 

; or quickly, be scrapped; and that might be tragic. Science 
‘hen alone does not produce unselfishness and the feeling for 
a sense of imperfection and And in the oF religious 

ethical ideals, we suffer shame at not always conduct, can substantially do that. 
as unreservedly as we know we should. We 
selves for selfish or careless conduct, for failure | * 
by peni is not the finest ethics. 1 Mercifully it has become more possible, and circum- 
fauk, however heinous, to promise however sincerely not to Beye oe For example, when there were few 
ni even small crimes were obvious means for the disposal of 
Christianity has helped arouse a moral sensitiveness pre- offending persons. Mounting prosperity in communities, while 
viously so widely known, but does the offender who really incidentally it increased temptations, also made possible the 
repents want to escape punishment only in so naive a of mare and the civilsing 
In the measure that he has risen above (or been born On 
above) moral crudity, does he not want vancing,” yes. Even so recent a student oinintivey 
though it should consist only im lasting silent shame Lombroso ts already outmoded. We can to-day assume few 
to any sane criminals to have been “born to be bad “- 
difficult, helpfulness to his fellows in the world? discern personality sources which call for ; 
derelictions or unkindness, if serious, can one ever changes im the institutions and conditions which in 
ee ee men what af any given time in their lives they are. 
a as critics 
cam mever come to be seen as white. It i onc with ; Self-criticiam i , 
that we so often learn goodness by the experience of failore tbe more 
m duty practising it—though this may add some zest to re-arrangement im our ways. Here is the paradox resolved. 
Whether for others or ourselves is not enough. 
ways. Such punishment, for the morally cam be part Strictness towards towards 

| Further, we cannot forgive ourselves because of this or easter for al 


Tre 


THE COLOURED STRANGER IN 
OUR MIDST 


themselves as British ; but a poem published by one of them 
expresses their disillusionment : 
By W. J. McEldowney We go, a disillusioned British host, B f 
| Bock to the ary which we come of late, Ries 
or ever broken by our welcome here, 
employment than is open to in islands, | * 
once again called attention to the overriding importance 
settling once and for all the colour problem so far as the There is only one remedy—the personal one. Much has be 


population of Britain is called upon to deal with it. Unlike 
some other Anglo-Saxon communities, this country imposes 
no legal restrictions on the score of colour; but that very 
absence of legal disability has created expectations of friendly 
social recognition in Britain in the minds of those who enter 
the country for the first time, that subsequent experience is 
calculated brutally to dispel. 

The colour problem in Britain takes two forms. In the 
first it concerns the fair-sized communities of coloured 
? who are, to all intents and purposes, citizens who con- 


thousand souls. Many of these had come to Britain as sea- 
men; others had come as to an Eldorado, and had stayed 


F 


as K. L. Little in his book Negroes in Britain has point 
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is not to some extent warped by the discrimination from which 
they suffer is extremely small. This is peculiarly the case of 


the British West Indians, who have always liked to consider 


been done to provide hostels for colonial students, and com- 
munity centres for those resident in the coloured “ enclaves ” 
in the great cities; but this can never be anything more than 
a stop-gap. The mere fact that it has been necessary to pro- 
vide such institutions is itself a monument to the — 
that made them necessary. The universities have on the whole 
set a good example. West Indians have on more than one 
occasion been elected as President of the Oxford Union ; and 
one frequently finds coloured students in important positions 


‘in student organizations; but what is called for is a greater 


welcome to be given to these strangers within our gates by 
individual men and women who are in a position to offer hos- 
pitality. Our churches as such are not in a position to do any- 
thing, for a hint of propaganda would rob hospitality of its 
effect ; and mass hospitality at a special “ social ” or the like, 
would similarly defeat its object. The call is for intelligent and 
Christian men and women to treat these people without con- 
descension as we should like to be treated in their position. 
For most of us it would be somewhat difficult, not from 
absence of goodwill, but because of shyness and self- 
consciousness, and of ignorance of the outlook of those with 
whom we would gladly be friends. Until, however, the attempt 
to bridge by personal friendships and hospitality the appalling 


in the case of the girls, “the multiple factors of 
disability, prejudice, apathy and illi leave the COMMENT 
jetsam 
li hilst The Petrov Case 
predominantly 


Nigeria, 

learners, 

portant of 

they who will go back 

attitude ; let us pros- 
there is group. The 


uC britain as their home, and not merely as a temporary te 
domicile. The largest of such communities is, of course, that > 
in London ; but in other towns there are similar fairly com- ? 
pact communities although smaller, those in Cardiff, Liver- , 
pool, Manchester and Birmingham numbering six and eight 
on even when their hopes came to nothing, some of them 
marrying white women. The avenues of employment for these 5 
people are very limited, their entry into new occupations often i 
being hotly resented ; the recent difficulties over their entry , 
into bus employment at Birmingham will be remembered _Tt : 
fate of children of mixed white and coloured m: gap that at present exists, gains a more personal basis than a 
unhappy one. At school they mix well enough present, these visits of the future leaders of one of the great | 
children of the district. and little discriminatior continents to our shores can be only a prelude to division and 3 
even tragedy. 2 
: aoe ee : Australia about the actions of the Soviet Embassy in Aus- 
tralia, and the relations that exist between the members of 
= — the Embassy staff itself seem almost too fantastic to be be- . 
* lieved. Members of foreign Embassies usually consider it of 
advantage to their work to mix with the nationals where they 
The other class of coloured people in Britain is con- are situated, and with members of other Embassies; but in 
Mj several hundreds of students who come to our most places the Russian Embassy seems to resemble a fortified 
ties and other training institutions, and of learners in post, cut off from all contacts with outside, except such as the 
industries, staying in most cases for at least three years. members make in their efforts to subvert the loyalty of the 
these come from our West African ; : subjects of the States where they live. How contrary this is to 
the general practice of diplomacy can be seen from the 
accounts given in the reminiscences of innumerable diplomats 
of their experiences at foreign capitals. Sir H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, our ambassador to China before the outbreak of 
war, gives an example of the good working of ordinary human 
contacts in aid of diplomatic measures. After the first World 
War there was a good deal of friction between France and 
this country ; and at the time he received a post in the Em- 
bassy im Paris. The Prime Minister and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Is to the Donald went over to Paris to discuss the situation with M. ’ 
ion of an hae ee Herriot. After a dinner at the Embassy, at which all con- 
ton of the low status of the coloured person in Bri cerned in the settlement were present, the diplomats and 
and ont statesmen went to another room. Things had been decidedly 
cations.~ rather widely. such prepedics. cold, but Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugesson had occasion to go into 
the exception ye Ane fad, Lg the room with a message, and was surprised to find them all 
strongly. ingrained, and in talking amicably and with a marked degree of hilarity. The 
seem | of considerable modification, if not total i next morning he asked his principal at point in the dis- 
ton.” If that be so, then the existence of proper and natural cussion such a chord of common sympathy and enjoyment | 
relationships with the besi elements of coloured races musi was struck. He was told, however, that they hadn't begun | 
mevitably react in raising the status of resident communities. serious business at all: they were talking about their mothers- 
A! present the proportioa of coloured students whose outlook in-law. “Such a gambit.” he says. “ showed that there was at | 
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